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a= £ducation’s International Journal —— 


By BURTON W. GORMAN 
Kent (Ohio) State University 


Tie ANCIENT Hebrew prophets warned that 
‘*Where there is no vision, the people will per- 
ish’’ (Proverbs, 29: 18). 


experience is to talk to a teacher who seems to 


A most disappointing 


have no vision of the future of his profession. 
The fact that so many in teaching fail to see it 
playing a vastly larger and more significant role 
in the life of 30, 40, or 50 years from now is a 
major drawback to educational progress today. 
The teacher must have a vision of a greater pro- 
fession in order to make a positive contribution 
toward the fruition of that vision. Organiza- 
tion, public relations, budgets, buildings—all are 
important but in no way substitute for a grasp 
of what is to be and what can be. 

Administrators and school boards, since 1946, 
in their desperate efforts just to keep the schools 
open and to provide “‘sitters’’ if not teachers 
for all children, have been forced to resort to 
personnel policies of expediency with little re- 
gard for their long-range consequences. 

If anyone doubts the possible gains that lie 
before the teaching profession in the next half- 
century, let him review the educational progress 
of the 50 years behind us. How many teachers 
of 1905 would have dismissed as utterly fantastic 
the thought that by 1955 a college degree would 
become an absolute prerequisite to the highest 
grade of teaching certificate? In fact, this 
writer, just now middle-aged, missed only by one 
year the opportunity to get a certificate as an 
elementary teacher with but 12 weeks of normal- 
school training. The raising of certification re- 
quirements is one of many developments which 
mean that the last 30 years have witnessed tre- 
mendous educational progress. 

We are today not too many years removed 
from the six-months’ school term, particularly 
in the rural areas. One-room school buildings, 
the almost universal rural institution of 1905, 
are now all but gone. The teachers who taught 
these schools usually had attended no college, no 
normal school, and often no high school. They 
had certificates through examinations given and 
graded by the county superintendent of schools. 
They received $30-$40 per month, and it took 
a month’s salary to buy a good:suit of clothes. 
The theories of ‘‘faculty’’ psychology, with com- 
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The Teaching Profession Tomorrow 


paratively unlimited faith in ‘‘transfer’’ values, 
still dominated the professional thinking of most 
teachers of that era. 

Great as has been the progress of education as 
a profession during the past 50 years, it has in 
many ways lagged behind the development of 


medicine and law. This means only that edu- 
cation has that much more room for phenomenal 
There 


reason why education cannot, during the next 


gains in the decades just ahead. is no 
50 years, lift itself in professional status and 
public esteem as medicine has done during the 
half-century just passed. 

The current general interest in education is 
Let 
us be delighted to find the lay magazines printing 


destined to bear fruit in terms of progress. 


numerous articles, whether critical or otherwise, 
about schools, teachers, learners, and educational 
theory. Let us rejoice, as did Phineas T. Bar- 
num in connection with adverse newspaper re- 
ports about his museum fires. Let us not worry 
what they say about us, so long as they continue 
to say something. The great by-product of the 
current attention education is getting in the lay 
press is certain to be better general understanding 
of what schools are for and a finer appreciation 
of their potential to serve the stronger and more 
just American society of the future. In fact, 
many of the most significant reforms of Amer- 
ican education have been conceived in the minds 
of persons outside the field of professional edu- 
cation. Franklin’s Academy, Jefferson’s blue- 
print for universal education, Horace Mann’s 
design for state organization, and Joseph M. 
Rice’s fathering of the scientific measurement 
movement are but a few examples. 

As teachers we have no apology to make to the 
We have performed nobly 
with the widows’ mites that have been assigned 
The school has been the great assimilating 
agent of the foreign-born who have come to our 
shores, the great promoter of loyalty and citi- 


American public. 


to us. 


zenship. Our basic work has made possible the 
forward march of all the other professions: 
medicine, law, engineering, and the ministry. 
Our scientific progress, our technical knowledge, 
our proclivity for discovery and invention—all 
rest upon the skills, insights, and inspiration 
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which have flowed out from the American class- 
room. The Supreme Court in its recent decision 
on school segregation characterized the schools 
as ‘‘perhaps the most important function of state 
and local government. ’’ 

Nevertheless, what was good enough for 1905 
is not adequate for 1955, and what is good enough 
for today will not suffice decades later. Increas- 
ing complexity implies the need of a different and 
better education. This, in turn, means teachers 
that are far better trained, far more widely 
traveled, far more often people who go into the 
profession for life and who stay in it for life. 
One of our greatest handicaps has been the five- 


or six-year turnover in the majority of our prac- 


titioners. 
What is the teaching profession’s future? 
First, we see a teacher who is more often pro- 


fessional in outlook and affiliation. Membership 
in such organizations as the National Education 
Association and classroom teachers’ organiza- 
tions will rise rapidly from relatively low levels 
toward 100%. 
sonal libraries equal to those of physicians and 


We see teachers possessing per- 
lawyers. The teaching profession will be com- 
posed largely of teachers who read three or four 
professional journals regularly and who pur- 
chase the newest books that bear upon their in- 
dividual teaching interests. 

As we look further we see a minimum teacher- 
preparation program of six years, including a 
bachelor’s degree, at least one year of intern- 
ship or apprenticeship, and the master’s degree. 
The internship, of course, will pay a subsistence 
wage, perhaps $2,000 per year. One might secure 
a provisional certificate, good for three, four, or 
five years, with the bachelor’s degree plus the 
internship. In no case, however, will a perma- 
nent certificate be granted without a fifth year 
of advanced collegiate work. A teacher of a 
modern language will obtain a certificate only 
after spending a minimum of six months with 
Teach- 


ers of science might well be required to offer 


the people whose language he is to teach. 


similar experience with related industries as a 
prerequisite to certification. These experiences 
might become part of the internship for these 


people. Permanent certificates will be kept in 
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force only through periodic additional profes- 
sional work, approved travel, or related out-of- 
school work, such as the English teacher’s work- 
ing for a newspaper or book publisher. 

Assuming that the economy remains at about 
its present level, what kind of financial reward 
may such a fully professional teacher expect? 
Subsistence remuneration already has been sug- 
gested for the year of internship. The begin- 
ning salary for the first regular employment 
might well be $4,000. It might also be well to 
peg the salary there for a minimum of three 
years or until the teacher has attained the mas- 
ter’s degree, with emphasis in the area of teaching 
interests. This having been achieved, and careful 
evaluation of the teacher’s potential having been 
made by the employer, the salary would be raised 
immediately to at least $5,000. After that, the 
annual increments should be at least $250 per 
year until the salary reaches $10,000, provided 
the teacher continues to maintain the conditions 
of the standard certificate and to render a high 
type of professional service. If this type of 
value on teacher service seems wildly speculative 
let it be remembered that there is now at least 
one public-school corporation where the peak 
classroom teacher salary is $8,500 and quite a 
number of systems where maximums exceed 
$7,000. The teaching profession must be so or- 
ganized that it is no longer used by a minority 
as a stepping-stone to other more profitable pur- 
suits. Its maximum appeal must aim at the 
teacher for life. 

With such professional standards and consid- 
erations, young people will consider teaching 
alongside law, dentistry, and engineering, and 
not as a_last resort. Under any program short 
of such standards, the profession cannot expect 
to get its share of the really superior people. 
There is considerable evidence that the bright, 
ambitious youths do not seek a profession because 
it is easy to enter. 

At last the public is beginning to realize that 
it is Just as important to get someone of skill, 
imagination, and intelligence to fill the holes in 
children’s heads as to fill the holes of their teeth. 
It is just as important to minister to the child’s 
emotional development and peace of mind as to 
his stomach ache. The American people pay 
great verbal tribute to education. They will pay 
it greater financial tribute just as soon as they 
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are convinced that those who teach and manage 
the schools have the vision to define and effect 
a greater program. The blind faith that has 
bolstered education through the generations be- 
hind us is now being replaced by a reasoned 
faith. The people are going through the pain- 
ful process of spelling out what they expect edu- 
cation to do for their children and their country. 
We are now in the stage of seeing ‘‘through a 
glass darkly.’’ Hence, the differences, the at- 
tacks, and counterattacks. When the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, however, we shall find 
ourselves far ahead of where we started. 

Although there is much debate as to how an 
expanded education is to be financed, the philo- 
sophical and social climate of education never 
has been more favorable perhaps than at present. 
Organized labor, becoming more powerful daily, 
has always been a friend of education. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has been 
helpful for many years. An increasing number 
of state chambers are shifting from the position 
of deterrent to helpmate. Local chambers can 
usually be counted upon to aid in the meeting of 
educational needs. Industrial leaders, both in- 
dividually and through their organizations such 
as the National Association of Manufacturers, are 
showing ever-increasing concern for the quality 
of education made available to their workers. 
Finally, the comparatively new but tremendously 
significant National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools has no nation-wide precedent in 
the world. 

The first step in bringing to pass the profes- 
sional improvements described above is to have 
a vision of the greater role to be played by the 
teacher of the future, of the vastly improved pro- 
fessional status the teacher is to enjoy. Teach- 
ers and educational leaders should live in the 
best homes, drive the best cars, and have the 
largest libraries in the community. Does anyone 
render society a more significant service? The 
people are now engaged, in all kinds of groups 
across the country, in describing the kind of edu- 
cational program, the kind of teacher they want. 
They are due soon to realize that the kind of 
teacher they want cannot be had for half the an- 
nual salary of a milkman or a truck driver. 

We in the profession must have a vision of a 
much greater future. That greater future is 
destined to come. Our own vision can hasten its 
arrival. 
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The Josiah Royce Centennial 


By WILLIS RUDY 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 


Tus YEAR marks the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of modern America’s most renowned ideal- 
ist philosopher. On November 20, 1855, Josiah 
Royce was born in the little Sierra mining town 
of Grass Valley, Calif. His parents were natives 
of England who had crossed the continent in the 
California gold rush of 1849. After receiving an 
excellent preparatory training in the San Fran- 
cisco Boys’ High School, Royce entered the Uni- 
At Berkeley, the 


young man was awakened to the excitements of 


versity of California in 1871. 


philosophy by the teaching of Joseph LeConte 
and Edward Roland Sill. Then he went on to 
spend one year at German universities and two 
salti- 


more, where he was one of the first 20 Hopkins 


more at The Johns Hopkins University in 
Fellows. ; 

After Royce had been teaching literature at his 
Alma Mater, the University of California, for 
four years, William James arranged for him to 
come to Harvard as his substitute for the year 
1882-83. There followed a distinguished aca- 
demic career in the Philosophy Department at 
Harvard, not terminated until Royce’s death in 
1916. 

The first of his major philosophic works, ‘‘The 
Religious Aspect of Philosophy,’’ was published 
in 1885. 
liant treatises, which established their author’s 


It was followed by a succession of bril- 


reputation as the outstanding spokesman in this 
Of 
these works, the most important in defining his 
philosophie position was without question ‘‘The 
World and the Individual,’’ published in two 
volumes in 1900-01. 
length for an unqualified, monistie, voluntaristic 


country for a monistic, absolute idealism. 


Here Royce argues at great 


idealism ; the reality of the human individual is 
reconciled with the doctrine of an Absolute, all- 
embracing Mind. 

After the turn of the century, Royee became 
interested in two distinct lines of philosophic in- 
quiry. On the one hand, he explored the field of 
symbolic logic and investigated the philosophic 
On the other, he 
sought to apply philosophic doctrines in a more 


foundations of mathematies. 


concrete and popular way to aid in the solution 
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of moral, social, and religious problems. The 
latter interest produced books like ‘‘ Race Ques- 
tions, Provincialism, and Other American Prob- 
lems’’ (1908), ‘‘The Philosophy of Loyalty’’ 
(1908), and ‘‘The Problem of Christianity’’ (2 
vols., 1913). 
the thesis that the individual attains salvation 


In these works, Royce elaborated 


only through loyalty to a cause greater than him- 
self. One can even avoid the difficulties of eon- 
flicts of being ‘‘loyal to loyalty.’’ 


Royce’s metaphysical Absolute comes ,down to 


loyalty by 


earth here and attains a closer relationship with 


human lives. In the form of the ‘‘ Beloved Com- 
it comes to mean everything to which 


Even human 


munity ”’ 
an individual is bound by loyalty. 
knowledge becomes in this view a social product 
—a community of interpretation. 

With the death of William James, Royce be- 
came the most influential American philosopher 
of the day. Since that time the empiricist, in- 
strumentalist followers of James and Dewey have 





Harvard University Archives 


Josiah Royce: Idealist Philosopher 
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become increasingly dominant in the world of 
American philosophy. But philosophic idealism 
has not disappeared in this country. In fact, 
it may now be experiencing a revival. In the 
form of the essentialism of Herman H. Horne, 
I. L. Kandel, Robert M. Hutchins, and Robert 
Ulich, it has come to influence the thinking of 
many contemporary philosophers of education. 
Josiah Royce always took his teaching respon- 
sibilities seriously. Although he did not believe 
that there could be such a thing as a separate 
‘*philosophy of education,’’ he was vitally inter- 
ested in what psychology and other fields of in- 
quiry revealed that .might help improve the 
art’’ of teaching. He condemned extremists 
of every stripe: Educationists with a capital 
‘*K’’ who felt that educational ‘‘science’’ had 
found the absolute answer to every teaching 
problem; ignoramuses inside or outside college 
walls who believed that teachers needed no train- 
ing for their calling other then intuition and a 
‘*T reject the Pedagogical Sys- 


se 


love of children. 


tem,’’ he once wrote. ‘‘I believe in the training 
of teachers.’’ 

Although Royce stressed the importance of 
training in the schools for the higher kind of 
loyalty he had in mind, he utterly rejected coer- 
cion or conformity by the order of centralized 
authority. Learning, in his view, must be free 
to be meaningful. This meant a free play for 
individualism and for an unstandardized and 
spontaneous provincialism. Above all, he warned 
against national groups of ‘‘experts’’ who might 
come to fasten an artificial strait jacket upon 
American schools and thus reduce them, and 
American society with them, to a dead level. 

American educators might do well, as we go 
forward into the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury, to ponder seriously some of the problems 
raised by Josiah Royce and to rescue from their 
almost-forgotten place on the shelf the many 
thoughtful, stimulating books which he left as his 


heritage to us. 


Illiteracy and the Vote in Latin America 


By BEN G. BURNETT 
Whittier (Calif.) College 


F ew CITIZENS of the United States would disa- 
gree with the thesis that an educated electorate 
is indispensable to a dynamic, functioning democ- 
racy. Indeed, several states legally limit the 
right to vote to those who hold a high-school 
diploma or who can pass a literacy test. Others 
oppose such restrictions on the ground that, lit- 
erate or not, a person knows his own needs best 
and should be entitled to express his wants at the 
ballot box. Because of the small number of il- 
literates in the United States today, this question 
is largely academic. Perhaps of more current 
interest is the problem of how to transform a 
literate citizenry into politically educated voters 
—a qualitative rather than a quantitative issue. 

Unfortunately, there are in the Americas many 
areas where the quantitative problem still pre- 
vails. Although a few nations (especially Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Costa Rica) have achieved a 
comparatively high percentage of literacy, in 
much of Latin America illiteracy is almost uni- 


versal. Consequently, the problem of whether 
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to give voting rights to the illiterate is a very 
practical one. 

Latin-American proponents of literacy quali- 
fications use many of the same arguments articu- 
lated in this country in earlier decades. They 
point out that an uneducated man is, by defini- 
tion, an unintelligent voter and that he is subject 


TABLE 1 ‘ 
RELATIONSHIP OF ILLITERACY TO VOTER 
TURNOUT IN COLOMBIA 


THE 


Departments with Departments with 
Lowest 
Voter 
Turnout 


Lowest 
% of 
Literacy 


Lowest 
Voter 
Turnout 


Rank Rank 


Literacy 
Cundinamarca 9 Magdalena 
Norte de 
Santander 
Atlantico 
Tolima 
Antioguia 
Caldas 
Valle 


Choed 
Boyaca 


Choed 
Santander 
Narifo 
Cundinamarca 
Atlantico 
Valle 
Antioquia 
Caldas 


Bolivar 
Santander 
Cauca 
Huila 
Tolima 
Norte de 
Santander 


Bolivar 
Narifo 
Cauca 
Boyaca 
Magdalena 
Huila 


Data caleulated from Ministerio de Gobierno, La Cédula y 
el Sujragio (Bogotéi: Imprenta Nacional, 19388) : Contraloria 
General, Censo General de Poblacién (Bogota: Imprenta Na- 
cional, 1942). 
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to especial coercion by political bosses. Unques- 


tionably, a strong case can be made for this argu- 


However, by refusing the vote to the 


ment. 
large mass of the people, an historic pattern of 
political oligarchy is perpetuated. As in areas 
of the United States where a few have struggled 
to control the many,’ the purposeful restricting 
of education to a privileged few has helped to 
maintain traditional relationships. In 
addition, literacy is frequently listed in the Con- 


power 


stitution as a necessary qualification to vote. 
In practice, illiteracy itself is a great limiting 
The 


uneducated man appears less able and less will- 


factor on Latin-American voting habits. 


ing to vote than his more sophisticated cousins. 
Electoral procedures and political information 
which are common knowledge to the literate can 
be prohibitively complex to the illiterate. As a 
result, there is an interesting, although not sur- 
prising, relationship between illiteracy and a low 


1 See V. O. Key, Jr., “Southern Politics” (New York: 
Knopf, 1949), pp. 160-61. 


voter turnout at the polls. Colombia furnishes 
an intriguing example. This South 
republic is primarily divided into departments 
By rating the 


American 


for governmental administration. 
departments in categories of lowest to highest 
voter turnout and lowest to highest literacy, 12 
of the departments do not vary in standing more 
than two places between these categories. Chocd, 
for example, stands in first place as both the 
least literate department and the one with the 
lowest voter turnout. Only three departments 
(Boyaeca, Narifo, and Tolima) vary more than 
two places between their literacy standing and 
their relative position in voter turnout. 

These data and observations are by no means 
conclusive. They do, however, suggest a chal- 
lenging point of focus for improving the road to 


With edu- 


cational experiments presently being pushed for- 


more effective, democratic elections. 


ward in several Latin-American nations, attain- 
ment of the Mexican ideal 
redeem’’) is perhaps not too distant. 


(‘‘To edueate is to 
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Organization and Administration 
of Public Education in Peru 


By STUART A. ANDERSON 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 


and 
L. ALBERTO LOPEZ 


Education Division, Foreign Operations Administration 
Lima, Peru 


Tu Ministry of Public Education is the center 
of national education, but it is necessary in Peru 
to delegate considerable authority and responsi- 
bility for the direction of local public schools, 
since it is quite difficult for the minister and his 
directors to provide adequate supervision and 
direction of schools in distant corners of this 
country. According to the provisions of the or- 
ganic law of public education in Peru, education 
is a function of the state. It further provides 
that the state is obligated to give young people 
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the opportunity to be educated without any other 
reason than merit or aptitude. 
The functions of the national 
which concern public education are to regulate 
education and the 
taught; to approve the budget; to name the di- 
rectors, officials, and heads of service; to employ 
foreign teachers and counselors for the ministry ; 


government 


determine content to be 


to approve the establishment of new schools, con- 
struction of school buildings, termination of 
schools, and modification of existing schools; and 
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to approve the purchase of school furniture, 
books, and materials. 

Administratively, education in Peru until 1936 
was the responsibility of a Department of In- 
struction in the Ministry of Justice, Instruction, 
and Worship. In 1936 the department was 
raised to a Ministry of Public Education with 
cabinet status. Under the provisions of Law No. 
9359, April 1, 1941, the actual planning and 
execution of the over-all education program of 
the Republic became functions of the various 
departments and divisions of the ministry. 

This agency directs Peru’s system of public 
education, with the National Council of Educa- 
tion exercising advisory functions. The Minister 
of Public Education has three regional directors, 
north, south, and central, and 12 operating divi- 
sions: primary education; secondary and su- 
perior education; technical education; normal 
education; artistic and cultural extension; ad- 
ministration and control; properties and in- 
come; archeology; physical education; rural 
education; purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment; and personnel and statistics. 

The Minister of Education is appointed by the 
President of the Republic. Each year the mem- 
bers of his cabinet, including the Minister of 
Education, submit their resignation prior to the 
opening of the Congress on July 28th. In this 
manner, the President is free to reappoint them 
or to accept their resignation. The Constitution 
requires that the Minister of Education be a 
native, a qualified voter, at least 25 years old, 
a resident in the country for three consecutive 
years, and nonjudicial or nonclerical. 

The last three ministers have been military 
men. The annual salary in 1954 was S/o. 36,000, 
plus a budget for general and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures, which brings the total up to S/o. 
484,880. (In 1954 the rate of exchange was ap- 
proximately ;20 soles for one U. 8. dollar.) 

The Minister of Education must enforce the 
laws, regulations, and decrees dealing with pub- 
lic edueation. He also appoints directors in the 
ministry and co-operates with them in the ap- 
pointment of other personnel. His other duties 
are to sign agreements for the interchange of 
teachers with other countries, give scholarships, 
and legalize the professional titles issued by the 
directors. 

The 12 directors in the ministry are appointed 
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by the President, upon the recommendation of 
the Minister of Education. The duties of each 
are prescribed by law in accordance with the 
area of responsibility. In general, they are ex- 
tensions of the duties assigned to the Minister 
of Education. The directors are delegated lim- 
ited authority and must obtain the approval of 
the minister on numerous decisions. This lag 
in authority tends to slow down the day-to-day 
operations in the ministry. The improvement 
of education depends largely on the ability and 
leadership of the directors, who are considered 
executive technicians. However, there is a tend- 
ency for each director to work independently. 
Although some of the politically appointed di- 
rectors are professional educators, most are 
former military men, engineers, and lawyers. 

The National Council of Education (Consejo 
Nacional de Educacién) serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Education. Its mem- 
bership of 10 includes the Minister of Educa- 
tion, representatives of teacher, secondary, pri- 
mary, and technical education, a physician, and 
a nonvoting secretary. The members are ap- 
pointed by the President, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Education, for a two-year 
term. They receive no salary and their general 
effectiveness is determined largely by their indi- 
vidual ability and industry. 

The duties of this group, according to the law, 
are to approve school regulations, co-ordinate the 
total educational program, approve the national 
curriculum, adopt new textbooks, determine the 
sale price of textbooks, submit reports requested 
by the government or the minister, approve the 
examinations in teacher education, authorize the 
opening or closing of private schools, approve 
the plan of studies of these schools, and deter- 
mine the minimum salaries of administrators and 
teachers in private schools. In recent years, 
however, it has not been functioning. 

Three regional directors are responsible for the 
general supervision of elementary, high-school, 
and normal education in Peru. These individu- 
als are professional educators who are directly 
responsible to the minister and the directors in 
the ministry. They are appointed for an indefi- 
nite term by the President, upon the reeommen- 
dation of the Minister of Education. Although 
they make periodic reports to the minister, they 
lack authority. 
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Each of the provinces has at least one inspector 
of elementary education. In Lima there are 
three for the private schools and six for the pub- 
lic schools; the rest work outside of the capital 
Before 1946 they were appointed on the 
This merit 


city. 
basis of a competitive examination. 
and fitness system is no longer in use, however. 
Today, inspectors are appointed by the minister, 
largely on a political basis. 

In general, the inspector is responsible for the 
progress of elementary education in the prov- 
ince. He proposes the names of all elementary 
teachers in his province to the respective diree- 
tor in the ministry, who, in turn, may either 
accept or reject the nominations. He proposes 
merits and disciplinary measures for the teach- 
ers in his province. He is supposed to visit each 
school in his province two times a year, for which 
Further- 
more, many of the provinces have as many as 200 
He super- 


he receives a meager travel allowance. 


schools and poor roads are common. 
vises public, private, and fiscalized elementary 
schools. He holds conferences with teachers for 
the purpose of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion. Each year he must make a report to the 
ministry in which he explains the educational 
activities, needs, and problems in his province. 

The inspector keeps statistics about education 
in the province and sends monthly reports to the 
ministry. He also is the minister’s legal repre- 
sentative to negotiate contracts for the purchase 
or sale of land and other properties for school 
purposes. Although he is responsible for the 
supervision of all primary schools in a province, 
he actually is given very little authority. His 
primary mission is to carry out the directives 
from Lima. 

He is charged with the responsibility to see 
that owners of industries and haciendas (large 
farms) outside of cities fulfill their legal obliga- 
tion to provide elementary schools for the chil- 
dren of workers. He formulates the adminis- 
trative budget of the province; prepares and 
checks the payrolls, rents, and maintenance ex- 
penses and others which are incurred in accord- 
ance with the budget; and checks to see that 
municipal councils give land and buy required 
texts for education. 

On the secondary-school level, the principal of 
the national high school, located in the capital 
of the province, is supervisor of the other high 
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He receives no travel 


schools in that province. 
allowance or transportation to discharge this 
responsibility, so in reality each one does very 
little supervising because of the large area to be 


covered. 

There are three 
schools in Peru: fiseal, fisealized, and private. 
Fiscal schools are those supported by the state 
and are included in the budget of the Ministry 
of Education. Fiscalized schools are supported 
by private industry but are under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Education. Both types 
Private schools are run as 


general classifications of 


are free to children. 
a business enterprise and charge fees to attend, 
but also are under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Education. The national curriculum 
must be followed in all of these schools, unless 
special permission is granted to deviate in their 
offerings. 

Fiseal schools are primary, secondary, tech- 
nical, and special. The elementary-school pro- 
gram is six years, including transition, while 
Tech- 


nical schools are on the secondary level and are 


secondary schools are five years in length. 


organized as men’s industrial, women’s indus- 
trial, men’s agricultural, women’s home eco- 
nomics, and commercial. The aim of public 
education is to offer each boy and girl a free edu- 
cation through high school. However, up to 
1954, only elementary education has been rela- 
tively free and compulsory. Fees charged in 
high schools are low and there is a tendency for 
the government to offer more high-school scholar- 
ships to the best elementary-school graduates. 
According to the law, an elementary school must 
be established wherever there are 30 school-age 
children in a community and in the capital city 
of all districts which total more than 1,000. In 
the border regions, elementary schools must be 
there 

All teachers 
the Ministry of Eduea- 
qualifications. 


established wherever are 15 school-age 


children in a_ village. are ap- 
pointed and paid by 
tion, 
Most school buildings are rented by the govern- 


ment, many of which were formerly private 


largely on professional 


dwellings. 

In this centralized system of education, local 
communities are not responsible for the estab- 
lishment or operation of their schools. Because 
of this, there is considerable misunderstanding 


between the school and the home. Citizens, as 
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a result, tend to show little interest in local edu- 
cational problems. However, teachers are try- 
ing to overcome this problem through parent- 
teacher organizations. 

Under the provisions of a law passed in 1940, 
many employers are obligated to provide edu- 
cational facilities (fisealized schools) for the 
children of employees. If there ave 30 or more 
children of the workers and there are no gov- 
ernment primary schools available in the area, 
the owner of the business is required to furnish 
an elementary-school program. 

The employer provides and maintains the 
school buildings, equipment, books, library, and 
shop facilities. The teacher’s salary also is paid 
by the employer. The ministry appoints the 
If the 


owner does not wish to recommend someone, the 


teachers at the suggestion of the owner. 


ministry assumes the responsibility. Because 
of these located in isolated 
places, these companies sometimes pay a pre- 
mium to attract good teachers. Under the law 
it is not necessary to provide secondary-educa- 


most schools are 


tion facilities in these communities. 

Private schools are sponsored by religious, 
foreign, and commercial groups, largely by 
North American, English, German, and other 
national bodies. In this type of school, the cur- 
riculum is frequently patterned after that of 
the homeland. The commercial-type schools are 
operated for profit but must obtain the approval 


of the ministry. Because of the cost, private 
schools usually are patronized by the upper eco- 
nomi¢ groups. 

There has been a steady increase in expendi- 
tures for public education in the 10-vear period, 
1943-53, as may be seen from the following ac- 
count: 

BUDGET FOR EDUCATION: 


Total 
Appropriation 


% of the 
National 
Budget 


Year 


1943 .... S/ .33’082,740 
1944 .... S/ 4 8,326 
1945 .... S/ .57'686,788 
1946 S/.101'673,628 
1947 $/.141'808,953 
1948 S/.139’414,142 
1949 S/.195'061,854 
1950 .... S/.246’385,961 
1061 23. &/2 914,500 
1952 S/.316'982,125 
1953 ... S/.344'990,767 
' Excepting the slight decrease in the year 1948 with respect 
to the previous year, the budget for public education has fol- 
lowed an upward trend during the last 10 years. With rela- 
tion to the total amount of the national budget, the highest 
percentage appropriated to public education was 17.11% in 
1949 and the lowest was 9.58% in 1943. 


President Manuel Odria considers education 
The Na- 
tional Education Fund, which was established 
by law in December, 1948, has made it possible 
to implement the President’s desire to advance 
public education. This fund centralized the 
collection of inadequate laws of a purely local 
character and supplemented the national budget 
for public education. Under this law the edu- 
cational program of each area is determined by 
national necessities, indexes of population of 
school-age children in each community, and by 
the co-operation offered by the communities. 


as the cornerstone of his government. 


A Study of Reading Clinics 


By WALTER B. BARBE 


University of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A.vruoven THE WORK of reading clinics through- 


out the country has been discussed by several 
writers, there has been only one attempt (and 
that in 1949) to list all of the clinics—those that 
work with elementary, high-school, college, and 
adult cases. Since there is no up-to-date source 
of information about reading clinics, the writer 
decided to make a survey of all clinics in the 
United States and to compile this information in 
the form of a directory.’ 

1 The ‘‘ Directory of Reading Clinics’’ may be obtained 
for one dollar from the writer, Junior League Reading 
Center, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The study was undertaken with the assistance 
of a grant from the University of Chattanooga 
and the Junior League of Chattanooga. Junior 
League volunteer workers assisted in writing, 
addressing, and stamping letters and tabulating 
replies. Information concerning reading clinies 
was obtained from the following sources: about 
1,800 colleges and universities listed in the 
‘*Edueation Directory, Higher Education,’’ Part 
4; superintendents in all cities with a popula- 
tion over 25,000; and state superintendents of 
instruction in all the states and the District of 
Columbia. 
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From these sources, a list of reading clinics 


was prepared. A questionnaire was then sent 
to each of the clinics asking for their exact ad- 
dress, the name of their director, and the pro- 
cedures followed in the clinic. 

Replies were received from 789 colleges and 
universities, 193 superintendents, and 44 state 
Questionnaires then 
mailed to 625 persons who had been listed as 
directing reading services. Of the 459 replies, 
285 stated that they had reading clinics and 


superintendents. were 


provided the requested information. 

Most clinics are university- or college-con- 
trolled, with the next largest group being part 
of a public-school system. There were many pri- 
vate clinics, however, clearly indicating the need 
for such services in nearly every community. 
The services offered were equally divided among 
elementary, high school, and college levels, with 
about half as many clinies offering adult read- 
ing services as those offering for the college level. 

Fees ranged from 50 cents an hour for small 
gvroup tutoring, to over five dollars an hour. 
Colleges usually charged no fees for the clinical 
services for their own students but did charge 
when their program included children or adults. 
The budgets of the clinics ranged from $100— 
$100,000, with a median of around $50,000 a 


year. Only about 15% of the clinics were able 
to take all 


having limited facilities. 


referrals. The majority reported 

The largest number of the personnel of the 
clinics had masters’ degrees, but more of the 
directors of the clinics had doctors’ than had 
masters’ degrees. The ease load varied, but the 
median number of cases diagnosed annually was 
75. The range was from 10 to one over 1,600 
The median tutoring load was about 50 eases 
annually, with a range from five to one clinic 
The time involved in diag- 


with a 


reporting over 500. 
nosis ranged from one to nine hours, 
median number of hours at about four. 

It is apparent that more and more reading 
clinics are being organized throughout the coun- 
try. Ina few instances they operate entirely on 
fees but, in most cases, are dependent upon either 
a university or local organization for community 
support. In Chattanooga, this support comes 
from the Junior League; in Nashville, the Amer- 
ican Legion; and in New York City, from com- 
munity funds. There is a great difference in the 
extent of the diagnostic program, with the ma- 
jority of the diagnostic programs including in- 
vision and hearing, and 


telligence, reading, 


personality tests. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Educational Policies Commission 
and American Education 


PU stic Epucation and the Future of Amer- 
ica,’’ the recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission, is open to serious criticism 
at several points because of certain inferences it 
contains. These inferences are allowed by cases 
of misplaced emphasis, limited view, and omitted 
data about education in the United States. The 
remarks which follow should not be interpreted 
as a total rejection of the volume or an attempt 
to denounce public education. On the contrary, 
much of what the Commission has written is ex- 
cellent and is well-documented in history. Fur- 
thermore, this writer is convinced that public 
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education has contributed in many ways to the 
development of this nation. But, in dealing with 
public education, the volume raises some funda- 
mental issues. Criticisms of the pamphlet can 
be pointed out most clearly by dealing directly 


with these basic educational issues. 


Whose is the primary right of education? 
An important verdict of the U.S. Supreme Court 
regarding public education was its decision that 
the Oregon Compulsory Education Act of 1922 
was unconstitutional. For all practical purposes, 
that law required all children in Oregon between 
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the ages of eight and 16 years to attend public 
The EPC implies that this verdict was 
a severe blow to the fulfillment of the ‘‘common 
school ideal’’: ‘‘ While the Court raised no ques- 
tion concerning the state’s right to supervise and 
inspect all schools, it maintained that the Oregon 
statute would destroy the property of the peti- 
tioners without just cause and would deny par- 
ents the right to educate their children in schools 
of their own choosing.’”! 

The EPC thus tends to emphasize the property 
aspects of the case. What the Supreme Court 
actually ruled was that the Oregon Compulsory 
Education Act violated Section I of the 14th 
Amendment of the Constitution. The Court’s 
decision lays primary emphasis on the right of 
parents and guardians to direct the upbringing 
and education of their children, while secondary 
emphasis is placed upon the destruction of busi- 


schools. 


ness and property.* 

The basic question in the Oregon Case which 
the Commission should have raised is: Whgse is 
the primary right for directing the upbringing 
of children? It appears that the Supreme Court 


correctly affirmed that the primary right of edu- 
cating children resides in parents, and the state’s 
privileges in this regard are not primary rights. 


This principle provides an effective safeguard 
against state standardization of children as well 
as against any general tendency to consider 
children as ‘‘mere creatures of the state.’’ 


Which schools should continue? The EPC 
strongly implies that only public schools have a 
legitimate place in this nation: 


Faith in public education rests ultimately on two 
beliefs: that a particular kind of education must be 
designed to support a particular way of life, and that 
public education will best support the American way 
of life... .3 
... only an education specifically designed to support 
and advance freedom, equality, and self-government 
will meet today’s challenges. . . .4 
. . . Designed especially for their task, publie schools 
have stood—and now stand—as great wellsprings of 
freedom, equality, and self-government. They must 
continue as supporters and guardians of the American 
way of life.® 

1 Edueational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Public Education 
and the Future of America’’ (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1955), p. 33. 

245 S Ct 573-74. 

3 Op. cit., p. 98. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 8. 
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Although ‘‘publie school’’ is not defined, it is 
assumed from the way the term is used in con- 
text that the Commission desires it to connote a 
school which is supported by taxes collected from 
the people as a whole and sponsored or operated 
by a state, county, school district, municipality, 
or other governmental body. 

If public schools were the only ones authorized, 
the state would be in the position of unjustly 
interfering in the education of children and 
youth. This has been defined in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision referred to above. More- 
over, the great totalitarian states of recent times 
—which the EPC labels as challenges to our way 
of living’—have found it necessary to gain ex- 
clusive control over the education of youth as 
an important means of perpetuating themselves. 
Thus, diversity in the control and operation of 
schools is good and to be sought after as one 
guarantee that the fundamental meanings of our 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution 
are perpetuated. 

The Commission apparently has assumed that 
only the publie schools have provided common 
schooiiny “niversal education, or equal educa- 
tional vp::rvunity for the children of this nation, 
and that private schools (7.e., those that are not 
tax-sunported and state-sponsored) are unduly 
sepiratist, or snobbish, or related to foreign con- 
cepis of a ‘‘two-class system.’’ 

No view of private education as a whole in this 
nation could be more fallacious. For example, 
the parochial schools of this country are common 
schools in the EPC sense of ‘‘common to all the 
‘‘open to all,’’ and ‘‘schools for rich 
Each is a ‘‘gateway of equal 
’? as is a public school. 


people, ”’ 
and poor alike.’’ 
educational opportunity 
Schools do further equal opportunity for educa- 
tion and strengthen the nation’s spiritual and 
moral fiber without state sponsorship or state 


operation. The large majority of our citizens 


‘are in accord with the principle of establishing 


equal opportunity for education on a tax-sup- 
ported basis, but it does not necessarily follow 
that only state schools should prevail. 


What are the basic values of this nation? 
The EPC identifies the values that it considers 
basic the US.: 
| Americans| have cherished the values of free- 
dom, equality, and self-government in their na- 


for ‘*For generations they 


6 Tbid., pp. 6-7. 
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tional heritage.’’’ These three principles of 
democracy, always referred to as values in the 
pamphlet, are repeated at least a dozen times. 
The publication tends to hold these values as the 
absolutes of a faith ; public 
schools are said to be particularly well adapted 
for perpetuating these values. 

A passage from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is quoted early in the publication; but, in 
view of the three values which EPC proposes as 
basic, it is necessary to take another look at the 
Declaration to ascertain what it really states. In 
order that there might be no mistake about the 
object and purpose of this nation, the Declaration 
of Independence stated: 


democratic and 


We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.... 

These ideas formed the basis for the peaceful 
and lasting union of the original colonies. Be- 
lief in God is also affirmed in 47 of the 48 state 
constitutions. 
in the Declaration, as well as affirmations in the 
state constitutions, the EPC ignores the super- 
natural source and inalienability of man’s rights. 
In so doing, it opens the gate wide for these 
rights to be dealt with on an entirely naturalistic 
level, depending upon the bent and background 
of each teacher. 

There is the possibility here that over a period 

7 Ibid., p. 3. 


Notwithstanding these statements 


Brackets supplied. 


of time various human rights will be remembered 
while their basis and purpose will be forgotten. 
In this way human rights come to be regarded as 
the essential values of this democracy and as 
absolute ends in themselves. Plato long ago re- 
ferred to this as the process of ‘“‘living by habit 
without an intellectual principle.’’ During nor- 
mal times the life of habit may be adequate; 
however, during times of crisis there is great 
need for the intellectual basis. 

However good the present object of a naturally 
conceived democratic faith may be, a spiritual 
basis is needed to inspire and renew this faith. 
This nation is founded on a spiritual basis ade- 
quate for this purpose. The EPC would have 
done education in the United States a service in 
this recent publication by paying some heed to 
the supernatural foundation of the democratic 
principles of freedom, equality, and self-govern- 
ment, as this foundation is expressed in our na- 
tional recognition of a Creator who has endowed 
man with inalienable rights. 

One wonders whether ‘‘Public Education and 
the Future of America’’ states accurately the 
official views of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Certainly the publication contains im- 
plications which are unfavorable to the private 
schools of this nation. Although justification 
ean be found for accreditation of schools by the 
state, there is none for establishing state-spon- 
sored or state-operated schools as the only ones 
in the United States. 

JAMES V. FARRELL 
Air University 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


EVENTS 


Educational Controversy and Creative Thinking 


Most oBsERVERS of the recent and current scene 
are bound to agree that people take considerable 
pains to avoid anything that is controversial. 
Indeed, the very term ‘‘controversial’’ is seldom 
to be found in speeches, discussions, or writings. 
In the field of education, too, there has been much 
reticence about engaging in controversy. Peda- 
gogical practitioners have apparently spent them- 
selves in repelling attacks from without to pay 
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any significant attention to controversial matters 
within the ranks. 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, in contrast to other jour- 
nals, has been encouraging the publication of 
opposing viewpoints on fundamental issues in 
education. Its policy has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be one of freedom of expression for all 
qualified persons. The presentation of educa- 
tional controversy on a high level is fraught with 
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numerous difficulties. Obviously, not everyone 
can accept a point of view which rubs him con- 
On 
write scathing comment about the opinions stated 


In the past few 


trariwise. some occasions readers would 
in an article or an editorial. 
years attempts have also been made to put pres- 
sure on the magazine in order to prevent it from 
publishing certain educational views. 

A rare reaction is the feeling that one has been 
libeled in an exchange of correspondence about 
From the fall of 1954 to 


the summer of 1955 there appeared a series of 


a controversial matter. 


letters commenting upon an article on discrimi- 
natory policies of social fraternities in colleges. 
This correspondence was engaged in by Duncan 
McConnell, chairman of the department of min- 
eralogy, College of Engineering, the Ohio State 
University, and George E. Axtelle, professor of 
education, New York University. In his letter 
of Mareh 5, 1955, Dr. McConnell concluded, ‘‘ It 
is indeed time that Mr. Axtelle attempt to under- 
stand some of the fundamental differences be- 
tween freedom and totalitarianism.’’ In reply 
(July 9, 1955), Dr. Axtelle stated that he would 
not go to ‘‘Mr. McConnell or the segregationists 
for enlightenment’’ on ‘‘the difference between 
freedom and totalitarianism.’’ It was obvious to 
the editors of ScHOOL AND Society that Dr. Me- 
Connell was being described as one who would 
support the practice of keeping members of cer- 
tain minorities out of some college fraternities. 
In that sense alone did Axtelle refer to MeCon- 
nell as a ‘‘segregationist.’’ There was no inten- 
tion to brand the latter as a ‘‘segregationist’’ in 


any other sense, such as in the matter of racial 
All this is evi- 
dent from the context of Axtelle’s statement. 
Neither Dr. Axtelle nor the editors have met Dr. 
McConnell, known of him professionally, or ecor- 
responded with him in any way save in connec- 


segregation in the public schools. 


tion with his papers in the journal. There was 
no intent to belittle or to insult Dr. McConnell. 
Educational controversy is necessary to keep 
the thinking process alive. A certain amount of 
leeway with words, within the boundaries of good 
taste, must be vouchsafed to writers. To object 
to criticism of one’s opinions by another by pick- 
ing phrases out of context is to desire to put a 
lid on a critical exchange of views. When this 
takes place, intellectual stagnation and uniform- 
ity will result. Let it be hoped that American 
educators will never let it happen.—W. W. B. 
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THE 1955 CONFERENCE OF CENTRAL 
AMERICAN MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 

UNESCO—The of Education of 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama, meeting in June at 
Guatemala City, laid the foundations of a pro- 
gram of regional educational and cultural inte- 


Ministers 


gration. The conference created a committee of 
the six Ministers of Education who will meet 
annually, beginning during the first semester of 
1956 in 


from Unesco in earrying out this program of 


Panama. It also requested assistance 
educational co-ordination and development. 

The committee, which will have a permanent 
secretariat with headquarters-at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, will aim at unifying the curricula, pro- 
grams of study, and textbooks of primary and 
secondary schools, establishing equivalence of 
diplomas and degrees, and undertaking a scien- 
tifie study of the child and the adult in the region. 
Unesco’s co-operation will include the provision 
of four experts to assist the committee in im- 
plementing the program. 

The conference also approved certain long- 
range projects, including the establishment of a 
Central American publishing house ; the exchange 
of students, teachers, and scientists; the study 
of educational terminology with a view to unifi- 
cation and publication of a regional education 
dictionary ; and a further study of the Unesco- 
International Labour Organization plan to create 
a~Central American Institute for Industrial 
Training. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA 


ADDRESSING a huge public gathering in Madras 
on October 2, Prime Minister Nehru of India 
said: ‘‘I have no doubt in my mind that Hindi 
as the all-India official language will be advan- 
tageous to everybody in every way, and that the 
knowing of English also is going to be advanta- 
geous to everybody. English, of course, cannot 
continue as the national language as we cannot 
introduce a foreign medium for the masses. 

‘* Having said that, | want to make it perfectly 
clear that it would be a bad thing for India and 
for the future progress in India if we are igno- 
rant of any non-Indian language, and it is obvious 
that for us English is the easiest foreign language. 

‘*Obviously, it will be folly for our country to 


forget English. We know that English is not 
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only one of the most important languages but 
possibly the most widespread. We have to keep 
up the teaching and learning of English—a 
knowledge of English and not a smattering of 
English.’’ 


NOTES ON DANISH EDUCATION 


A roraL of about 500,000 children, virtually 
the entire primary school population, have been 
vaccinated with the Danish-manufactured Salk 


vaccine without a single incident. According to 


the administrator of the vaccination program, all 
Danes up to the age of 40 will have been vacei- 
nated by the middle of 1956. 

LECTURERS ON United States culture in the fall 
of 1955 at Copenhagen include Fred Harrington, 
professor of history, University of Michigan, and 
Edd W. Parks, professor of literature, University 
of Georgia. Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president of 
Fisk University, lectured to the Danish Students’ 
Association, Copenhagen, Oct. 10, on the Ameri- 


can Negro. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Vierling Kersey, retired director, Valley Junior Col- 
lege (Los Angeles, Calif.), appointed president, Los 
Angeles College of Optometry. 

Daniel J. Rabitt, S.M., director of adult education, 
College of St. Teresa (Kansas City, Mo.), named vice- 
president and director of adult education, St. Mary’s 
University (San Antonio, Tex.). 

Sanford S. Atwood, Cornell 


Graduate School, appointed provost to sueceed For- 


dean, University’s 
rest F. Hill, who is assuming duties as vice-president 
in the area of overseas operations, Ford Foundation. 

Alfred (N. Y.) University announces the following 
appointments and promotions: Lyman Judson, assist- 
ant to the president in charge of public relations and 
development; Nelson Marshall, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts; Ruth Russell, acting dean of women; 
Norbert Haley, public information; 
Manolo Rodriguez-Diaz, to chairmanship, department 
of Romance languages; Myron K. Sibley, to associate 


director of 


professor of philosophy; assistant professors, Jan M. 
Novotny (economics and business) and William <A. 
Small (mathematies) ; Richard §. 
Bower (economics and business), Bruce MacDonald 
(English), and Hilda Uchiyamada (mathematies). 
Sisters Mary Candida, O.P., and Mary George, O.P., 
appointed assistant dean and professor of French, re- 
spectively, Rosary College (River Forest, IIl.). 


and instructors, 


William K. Cumming named head, radio-television 
education department, Stephens College (Columbia, 


Mo.). 


Jacques Barzun, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, appointed dean, Graduate Faculties. 

James W. Culliton succeeds James E. MeCarthy as 
Commerce, Notre 


dean, College of University of 
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Dame. Dr. MeCarthy named dean emeritus in charge 


of college development. 

Mayme Jacobs, dean of women, Grambling (La.) 
College, appointed dean of women, Spelman College 
(Atlanta, Ga.). 


Helen Flicker, president, Hudson Valley League for 
Nursing, named director, Albany (N. Y.) Medical 


Center School of Nursing. 

Joseph S. Rook, formerly director of education, 
Washington, D. C., YMCA Schools, appointed as- 
sociate director, Baltimore, Md., YMCA Sehools, in 
charge of extension and development. 

Baker M. Hindman and Glenn G. Thomas appointed 


professor of education and associate professor of ele- 


mentary education, respectively, University of Miami 


(Coral Gables, Fla.). 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) announees the 
William 
Askew (history), M. Holmes Hartshorne (philosophy 
and religion), and Glen E. Waas (German). 


following promotions to professorships: 


Mary D. Curran, Martha England, and Thomas 
Ratcliffe, Jr., are new instructors, department of 
English, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.). 

Paul R. Anderson, president, Pennsylvania College 
for Women (Pittsburgh), appointed to head the newly 
established state commission which will study the 
commonwealth’s higher education problems. 

Lloyd E. Blauch named Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Edueation, U. S. Office of Education. 

Katherine E. McBride, president, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College, elected chairman, American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

CORRECTION: Edward H. Litchfield, recently ap- 
pointed chancellor, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.), 
was formerly dean, Graduate School of Business and 
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Pubiic Administration, Cornell University, and not 
University of Pittsburgh, as reported in these col- 


umns, Sept. 3. 


Recent Deaths 

John O. Moseley, 62, former president, University 
of Nevada, Oct. 10. 

The Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, 77, former president, 
Georgetown University (Washington, D.C.), Oct. 12. 


David W. Henry, 70, dean emeritus, University of 
Toledo (Ohio) College of Edueation, Oct. 12. 


George T. Renner, 55, professor of geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Oct. 14. 


RECENT) | f l; 


ARMFELT, ROGER. The Structure of English 
Education. Pp. 207. Cohen and West, Ltd., Lon- 
don W.1. 1955. 12s. 6d. 

® 

Corporate Contributions to Higher Education, pp. 31; 
Institutional Need in Higher Education and Corpo- 
ration Practices in Aid, pp. 22, 15 cents; quantity 
rates. Council for Financial Aid to Education, New 
York 17. 1955 editions. 





WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN I RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing. real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE SUMMER IN EUROPE 
for any teacher who can recruit 15 students 
for a group tour of the British Isles and the 
Continent. Ages 12-18. Write John Culli- 
nane, 29 Vaughan Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





..- before it TALKS 


.-is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 











